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E. IRVING COUSE, A.N.A. 

AN INDIAN SHEPHERD 



From the last 
National Academy Exhibition 

THE TARIFF ON ART. 

THE DUTY ON ART MUST BE ABOLISHED. 

This slogan must have appealed to others, for it is heard repeatedly 
and even adopted by other writers. 

My article in the last number on this subject must not, however, be 
regarded as hedging, when I advocated therein a "specific duty." 

Let me tell you a story : 

When a youth I was wandering through the wilderness of Arizona, 
crossing the Territory from north to south. One day I had been follow- 
ing a deep, rapid stream on my left, which varied in width from ten to 
twenty feet. Along in the afternoon the stream suddenly turned sharply 
to the east and as far as I could see over the plain it continued that 
course, some miles away even turning north. What was I to do? My 
course lay due south — I had to cross that stream. Then I remembered 
that about an eighth of a mile back the stream had divided in two strong 
currents around a little island, each of the branches being about four or 
five feet wide. I could not jump the twelve or fifteen feet in front of 
me. To swim across would endanger the loss of my pack or at least give 
it a soaking. 

So I rode back, jumped on the island, and then jumped to the other side. 

This is a parable. We are placed before the impossibility of having 
art made free under existing political conditions. And right here let 
me say that the legislators who oppose free art on the ground that it 
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might be an entering wedge for free trade, have as much right to their 
opinions and convictions as their opponents. But if we ask for a "specific 
duty" for masterpieces — and, after all, these alone furnish the educational 
side of the argument — it may be the first jump on the island, when a 
second jump may be easier and land us where we want to be. 

I take pleasure in giving here a letter leceived from one of our fore- 
most landscape painters, which shows that artists themselves endorse 
my views on this subject: 

"New York, Jan. 4, 1906. 
"To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic : 

"Dear Sir — You may not care to give more space in The Collector 
and Art Critic to the discussion of the tariff on art, but I should like 
to make one or two suggestions : 

"That the present duty is of no advantage to the artist nearly all will 
admit, and also that it has the effect of keeping out of the country a great 
deal of the best art that we all want. Whether or not the artist desires 
protection/ I imagine, will have very little weight with Congressmen. 
Recently, in conversation with a Senator, I inquired what were the 
chances of art being put on the free list? He replied very emphatically 
that 'there is not the slightest chance of any such bill going through.' I 
told him of an effort made some years ago to have the duty made a specific 
one of. $100 on each picture. He said that he believed a bill of that sort 
could be put through now, and wished the artists would make an effort 
in that direction. 

"Senator Piatt, of Connecticut, wrote me several years ago that he 
thought the duty on art would have been made a specific one but for the 
fact that many artists were demanding free art. Members of Congress 
did not care whether the artists wanted protection or not; it was simply 
a matter of revenue; that art was looked at purely as a luxury (which I 
deny, unless books and all literature are included as a luxury). 

"If the duty is made a specific one, and $100 collected on every im- 
ported picture, it would be practically free art to any work of value. It 
might keep out much of the trashy work that now comes in and is of no 
educational value. 

"Would it not be wiser to accept this as a compromise and petition for a 
specific duty? R. M. Shurtleff." 

In an additional letter, received later, Mr. Shurtleff deplores the un- 
compromising attitude of the men who are working for free art, com- 
paring them with the prohibitionists — "if they cant have it their way 
they will not accept what would accomplish the same thing." 

I am emphatically for the abolishing of any tariff that will counteract 
the educational influence of Art, but I hew straight to the line, and insist 
on educational grounds and no others. And although it is possible that 
some cheap foreign work has educational value — for we remember that 
in the early days Millets and Corots were imported here for a few hundred 
dollars each — still letting down the barriers to cheap art is not so ab- 
solutely urgent if thereby the fulfilment of the broader principle — the 
welcoming of masterpieces — should be endangered. 

And again I will quote the artists' side on this question as expressed in 
a letter to the New York Globe: 
''Editor of The Globe : 

"Sir, — I wish to say in answer to the communication of Henry Orthlieb 
in The Globe of this date that the desire for the removal of the duty on art 
is very far from unanimous. It matters not that the Academy of Design 
or any other body declares in public meeting for such a policy, the rank 
and file of American artists are decidedly opposed to it by a large majority. 
The principal advocates of this measure are either men who have inherited 
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wealth, married it, portrait painters, decorative painters, and a few 
millionaires who buy only foreign pictures and have no use for home 
talent. The same set of men who are pushing this matter control all 
art matters in this section of the world, because they happen to have more 
business ability than their brother artists, who dare not raise their voices, 
for certain reasons, against this most idiotic measure. Let any one ask 
the candid opinion in confidence of artists who are in any way dependent 
on their work, and it will be found that almost to a man they are op- 
posed to the removalof the tariff. What we do want is a specific duty of 
$50 or $100 on every picture that comes here. This would help to keep 
out some of the foreign rubbish that floods the country to the exclusion 
of American pictures, and yet at the same time would add almost nothing 
to the cost of high-class pictures. We want all the good pictures we can 
get and are not afraid of any competition with them, but if American con- 
noisseurs (?) must have foreign trash in preference to good home art 
then let them pay for it. American Artist." 

And another artist writes caustically : 
"To the Editor of The New York Times : 

" 'It is to laugh' — to see how anxious some of the artistic element are 
to have the poor foreign picture dealers benefited by taking off the small 
duty on art. 

"I notice that the men most actively engaged in this movement are men 
who do not make their living by painting pictures ; in fact, most of them 
could not make their salt by the pictures they could paint. 

"This experiment has been tried before with most disastrous results to 
the American artists. 

"As one who does make his living by painting pictures which come in 
competition with foreign are, I, together with hundreds of my brother- 
artists, deplore this foolish agitation and believe that certain men are get- 
ting a cheap notoriety by the use of their names in publicly advocating 
this measure. 

"I trust that the level heads in Congress will see to it that the matter is 
squelched once and for all. One of the Artists. 

"New York, Jan. 10, 1906." 

If any one not up in art matters should ask what experiment is re- 
ferred to, it is to the free-trade years in the 9o's. An Associate of the 
National Academy — again an artist who speaks — has something to say 
about it as follows : 

"To the Editor: 

"Sir — I was rather amused in reading that at a meeting of the Archi- 
tectural League, the members of that body passed a resolution^ with some 
opposition, however, favoring the abolition of the duty on all kinds of art. 
I should like to inquire whether these gentlemen would advocate the im- 
portation of all our houses and public buildings from Europe, were such 
a thing possible, for the self-sacrificing motive of instructing our people 
in good architecture. 

"The most strenuous supporters of the measure to abolish this duty are 
those who do not depend on painting pictures for a livelihood. During 
the short period a few years ago when the duty was removed the American 
artist was in most desperate straits. The exhibition sales were fewer 
than had ever been known before, and the auction rooms were filled to 
overflowing with the worst possible foreign pictures, but the American 
artist could sell nothing. Is that the way to advance art here in this 
country? A. N. A. 

"New York, Jan. 5, 1906." 
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The prize awards at the. Pennsylvania Academy exhibition are as 
follows : 

The Temple Gold Medal, to Eugene Paul Ullman, for his painting en- 
titled "Portrait of Madame Fisher." 

The Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal, for the best landscape in the exhibition, 
to Albert L. Groll, for his painting entitled "Arizona." 

The Walter Lippincott Prize of $300, for the best marine to Childe 
Hassam, for the painting entitled "Summer Morning, Isles of Shoals." 

The Mary Smith Prize, by a resident woman artist, to Miss Alice 
Mumford, for the painting entitled "Two Vaudeville Stars." 

The Standard of London says it understands that the "Venus" of 
Velasquez was purchased for the nation yesterday, an annonymous per- 
sonage having become the guarantor of the purchase money. The Paris 
Louvre had offered $250,000 for the canvas. 

* * * 

Col. Robert M. Thompson has announced that he will present to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis a pair of bronze doors for the 
entrance to the chapel, and there is to be a competition among sculptors for 
the award of the commission to supply them. Col. Thompson makes his 
gift as a memorial to the class of 1868. The competition is to be under the 
auspices of the National Sculpture Society and is open to all sculptors. 
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